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CHAPTER I. 

THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

MONT BLANC REVISITED. 

(Written at Nyon in 1845.) 

O Mount beloved, mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight's sanguine stain 
Along thy peaks expire. 

Mount beloved, thy frontier waste 

1 seek with a religious haste 

And reverent desire. 

They meet me, 'midst thy shadows cold, — 
Such thoughts as holy men of old 

Amid the desert found ; — 
Such gladness, as in Him they felt 
Who with them through the darkness dwelt, 

And compassed all around. 

Ah, happy, if His will were so, 
To give me manna here for snow, 

And by the torrent side 
To lead me as He leads His flocks 
Of wild deer through the lonely rocks 

In peace, unterrified ; 
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2 I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

Since, from the things that trustful rest, 
The partridge on her purple nest, 

The marmot in his den, 
God wins a worship more resigned, 
A purer praise than He can find 

Upon the lips of men. 

Alas for man ! who hath no sense 
Of gratefulness nor confidence, 

But still regrets and raves, 
Till all God's love can scarcely win 
One soul from taking pride in sin, 

And pleasure over graves. 

Yet teach me, God, a milder thought. 
Lest I, of all Thy. blood has bought, 

Least honourable be ; 
And this, that leads me to condemn. 
Be rather want of love for them 

Than jealousy for Thee. 

np'HESE verses, above noticed (ii., 193), 
^ with one following sonnet, as the 
last rhymes I attempted in any serious- 
ness, were nevertheless themselves extremely 
earnest, and express, with more boldness 
and simplicity than I feel able to use now 
with my readers, the real temper in which 
I began the best work of my life. My 
mother at once found fault with the 
words * sanguine stain,' as painful, and 
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I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 3 

untrue of the rose-colour on snow at 
sunset ; but they had their meaning to 
myself, — the too common Evangelical 
phrase, * washed in the blood of Christ,* 
being, it seemed to me, if true at all, 
true of the earth and her purest snow, 
as well as of her purest creatures ; and 
the claim of being able to find among 
the rock-shadows thoughts such as 
hermits of old found in the desert, 
whether it seem immodest or not, was 
wholly true. Whatever might be my 
common faults or weaknesses, they were 
rebuked among the hills; and the only 
days I can look back to as, according 
to the powers given me, rightly or 
wisely in entireness spent, have been in 
sight of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, or 
the Jungfrau. 

When I was most strongly under this 
influence, I tried to trace, — and I think 
have traced rightly, so far as I was then 
able, — in the last chapter of * Modern 
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4 I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

Painters/ the power of mountains in 
solemnizing the thoughts and purifying the 
hearts of the greatest nations of antiquity, 
and the greatest teachers of Christian faith. 
But I did not then dwell on what I 
had only felt, but not ascertained, — the 
destruction of all sensibility of this high 
order in the populations of modern Europe, 
first by the fine luxury of the fifteenth 
century, and then by the coarse lusts 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth : 
destruction so total that religious men 
themselves became incapable of education 
by any natural beauty or nobleness ; and 
though still useful to others by their 
ministrations and charities, in the corrup- 
tion of cities, were themselves lost, — or 
even degraded, if they ever went up into 
the mountain to preach, or into the 
wilderness to pray. 

There is no word, in the fragment of 
diary recording, in last * Praeterita,' our 
brief visit to the Grande Chartreuse, of 
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I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 5 

anything we saw or heard there that 
made impression upon any of us. Yet a 
word was said, of significance enough 
to alter the courses of religious thought 
in me, afterwards for ever. 

I had been totally disappointed with 
the Monastery itself, with the pass of 
approach to it, with the mountains 
round it, and with the monk who 
showed us through it. The building 
was meanly designed and confusedly 
grouped; the road up to it nothing 
like so terrific as most roads in the 
Alps up to anywhere; the mountains 
round were simplest commonplace of 
Savoy cliflF, with no peaks, no glaciers, 
no cascades, nor even any slopes of 
pine in extent of majesty. And the 
monk who showed us through the 
corridors had no cowl worth the wear- 
ing, no beard worth the wagging, no 
expression but of superciliousness without 
sagacity, and an ungraciously dull manner. 
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O I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

showing that he was much tired of 
the place, more of himself, and alto- 
gether of my father and me. 

Having followed him for a time 
about the passages of the scattered 
building, in which there was nothing to 
show, — not a picture, not a statue, not 
a bit of old glass, or well-wrought 
vestment or jewellery; nor any archi- 
tectural feature in the least ingenious 
or lovely, we came to a pause at last 
in what I suppose was a type of a 
modern Carthusian's cell, wherein, lean- 
ing on the window sill, I said something 
in the style of * Modern Painters," about 
the effect of • the scene outside upon 
religious minds. Whereupon, with a curl 
of his lip, * We do not come here,' 
said the monk, *to look at the moun- 
tains.' Under which rebuke I bent my 
head silently, thinking however all the 
same, * What then, by all that's stupid, 
do you come here for at all ? ' 
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I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. J 

Which, from that hour to this, I 
have not conceived ; nor, after giving 
my best attention to the last elaborate 
account of Carthusian faith, * La Grande 
Chartreuse, par un Chartreux, Grenoble, 
5, Rue Brocherie, 1884,' am I the 
least wiser. I am informed by that 
author that his fraternity are Eremite 
beyond all other manner of men, — that 
they delight in solitude, and in that 
amiable disposition pass lives of an 
angelic tenor, meditating on the charms 
of the next world, and the vanities of 
this one. 

I sympathize with them in their love 
of quiet — to the uttermost; but do not 
hold that liking to be the least pious or 
amiable in myself, nor understand why 
it seems so to them ; or why their 
founder, . St. Bruno, — a man of the 
brightest faculties in teaching, and ex- 
horting, and directing ; also, by favour of 
fortune, made a teacher and governor 
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8 I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

in the exact centre of European thought 
and order, the royal city of Rheims, — 
should think it right to leave all that 
charge, throw down his rod of rule, 
his crozier of protection, and come away 
to enjoy meditation on the next world 
by himself. 

And why meditation among the Alps? 
He and his disciples might as easily 
have avoided the rest of mankind by 
shutting themselves into a penitentiary on 
a plain, or in whatever kind country 
they chanced to be born in, without 
danger to themselves of being buried by 
avalanches, or trouble to their venerating 
visitors in coming so far up hill. 

Least of all I understand how they 
could pass their days of meditation without 
getting interested in plants and stones, 
whether they would or no ; nor how 
they could go on writing books in 
scarlet and gold, — (for they were great 
scribes, and had a beautiful library,) — 
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I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 9 

persisting for centuries in the same patterns, 
and never trying to draw a bird or a 
leaf rightly — until the days when books 
were illuminated no more for religion, 
but for luxury, and the amusement ot 
sickly fancy. 

Without endeavouring to explain any 
of these matters, I will try to set down 
in this chapter, merely what I have 
found monks or nuns like, when by 
chance I was thrown into their company, 
and of what use they have been to 
me. 

And first let me thank my dear Miss 
Edgeworth for the ideal character of 
Sister Frances, in her story of Madame 
de Fleury, which, read over and over 
again through all my childhood, fixed 
in me the knowledge of what a good 
sister of charity can be, and for the 
most part is, in France ; and, of late, 
I suppose in Germany and England. 

But the first impression from life of 
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the secluded Sisterhoods * was given me 
at the Convent of St. Michael, on the 
summit of the isolated peak of lava at 
Le Puy, in Auvergne, in 1840. The 
hostess-sister who showed my father 
and me what it was permitted to see 
of chapel or interior buildings, was a 
cheerful, simple creature, pleased with 
us at once for our courtesy to her, and 
admiration of her mountain home, and 
belief in her sacred life. Protestant 
visitors being then rare in Auvergne, 
and still more, reverent and gentle ones, 
she gave her pretty curiosity free sway; 
and enquired earnestly of us, what sort 
of creatures we were, — how far we 

* Of the Brotherhoods, of course the first I 
knew were those of St. Bernard ; but these 
were not secluded for their own spiritual wel- 
fare, any more than our coastguardsmen by 
the Goodwin sands ; and are to be spoken of 
elsewhere, and in quite other relations to the 
modern world. 
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I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. II 

believed in God, or tried to be good, 
or hoped to go to heaven ? And our 
responses under this catechism being 
in their sum more pleasing to her 
than she had expected, and manifesting, 
to her extreme joy and wonder, a 
Christian spirit, so far as she could 
judge, in harmony with all she had 
been herself taught, she proceeded to 
cross-examine us on closer points of 
Divinity, to find out, if she could, 
why we were, or unnecessarily called 
ourselves, anything else than Catholic ? 
The one flaw in our faith which at 
last her charity fastened on, was that 
we were not sure of our salvation in 
Christ, but only hoped to get into 
heaven, — and were not at all, by that 
dim hope, relieved from terror of death, 
when at any time it should come. 
Whereupon she launched involuntarily 
into an eager and beautiful little sermon, 
to every word of which her own per- 
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fectly happy and innocent face gave 
vivid pow^er, and assurance of sincerity, 
— how *w^e needed to be sure of our 
safety in Christ, and that every one 
might be so who came to Him and 
prayed to Him ; and that all good 
Catholics were as sure of heaven as it 
they were already there ; ' and so dis- 
missed us at the gate with true pity, 
and beseeching that we would prove 
the goodness of God, and be in peace. 
Which exhortation of hers I have never 
forgotten ; only it has always seemed to 
me that there was no entering into 
that rest of hers but by living on the 
top of some St. Michael's rock too, 
which it did not seem to me I was 
meant to do, by any means. 

But in here recording the impression 
made on my father and me, I must 
refer to what I said above of our 
common feeling of being, both of us, 
as compared with my mother, repro- 
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1, THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 1 3 

bate and worldly characters, despising 
our birthright like Esau, or cast out, 
for our mocking ways, like Ishmael. 
For my father never ventured to give 
me a religious lesson ; and though he 
went to church with a resigned coun- 
tenance, I knew very well that he liked 
going just as little as I did. 

The second and fourth summers after 
that, 1842 and 1844, were spent happily 
and quietly in the Prieure* of Chamouni, 
and there of course we all of us became 
acquainted with the cure, and saw the 
entire manner of life in a purely Catholic 
village and valley, — recognising it, I hope, 
all of us, in our hearts, to be quite as 
Christian as anything we knew of, and 
much pleasanter and prettier than the 
Sunday services, in England, which ex- 
haust the little faith we have left. 

* Not in the Priory itself, but the Hotel de 
rUnion. The whole village is called *' The 
Priory." 
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Wordsworth in his continental notices 
of peasant Catholicism, recognises, also at 
Chamouni, very gracefully this external 
prettiness — 

^ They too, who send so far a holy gleam, 
As they the Church engird with motion slow, 
A product of that awful mountain seem 

Poured from its vaults of everlasting snow. 
Not virgin lilies marshalled in bright row, 

Not swans descending with the stealthy tide, 
A livelier sisterly resemblance show 

Than the fair forms that in long order 
glide 
Bear to the glacier band, those shapes aloft 
descried.' 

But on me, the deeper impression was 
of a continuous and serene hold of their 
happy faith on the life alike of Sunday 
and Monday, and through every hour 
and circumstance of youth and age; 
which yet abides in all the mountain 
Catholic districts of Savoy, the Wald- 
stetten, and the Tyrol, to their perpetual 
honour and peace ; and this without 
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I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 1 5 

controversy, or malice towards the holders 
of other beliefs. 

Next, in 1 845, I saw in Florence, as 
above told, the interior economy of the 
monasteries at Santa Maria Novella, — in 
the Franciscan cloisters of Fesole, and 
in Fra Angelico's, both at San Domenico 
and San Marco. Which, in whatever 
they retained of their old thoughts 
and ways, were wholly beautiful ; and the 
monks with whom I had any casual 
intercourse, always kind, innocently eager in 
sympathy with my own work, and totally 
above men of the * world ' in general 
understanding, courtesy, and moral sense. 

Men of the outer world, I mean, of 
course, — official and commercial. After- 
wards at Venice I had a very dear, 
and not at all monastic, friend, Rawdon 
Brown ; but his society were the Venetians 
of the fifteenth century. The Counts 
Minischalchi at Verona, and Borromco 
at Milan, would have been endlessly kind 

VOL. III. 2 
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1 6 I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

and helpful to me ; but I never could 
learn Italian enough to speak to them. 
Whereas, with my monkish friends, at 
the Armenian isle of Venice, and in any 
churches or cloisters through North Italy, 
where I wanted a niche to be quiet in, 
and chiefly at last in Assisi, I got on 
with any broken French or Italian I could 
stutter, without minding; and was always 
happy. 

But the more I loved or envied the 
monks, and the more I despised the 
modern commercial and fashionable bar- 
baric tribes, the more acutely also I felt 
that the Catholic political hierarchies, and 
isolated remnants of celestial enthusiasm; 
were hopelessly at fault in their dealing 
with these adversaries ; having also ele- 
ments of corruption in themselves, which 
justly brought on them the fierce hostility 
of men like Garibaldi in Italy, and of 
the honest and open-hearted liberal leaders 
in other countries. Thus, irrespectively of 
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I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. \J 

all immediate contest or progress, I saw 
in the steady course of the historical 
reading by which I prepared myself to 
write the Stones of Venice, that, alike in 
the world and the Church, the hearts of 
men were led astray by the same dreams 
and desires; and whether in seeking for 
Divine perfection, or earthly pleasure, 
were alike disobeying the laws of God 
when they withdrew from their direct 
and familiar duties, and ceased, whether 
in ascetic or self-indulgent lives, to honour 
and love their neighbour as themselves. 

While these convictions prevented me 
from being ever led into acceptance of 
Catholic teaching by my reverence for 
the Catholic art of the great ages, — and 
the less, because the Catholic art of 
these small ages can say but little for 
itself, — I grew also daily more sure that 
the peace of God rested on all the 
dutiful and kindly hearts of the laborious 
poor ; and that the only constant form 
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of pure religion was in useful work, 
faithful love, and stintless charity. 

In which pure religion neither St. Bruno 
Tiimself nor any of his true disciples 
failed: and I perceive it finally notable of 
them, that, poor by resolute choice of a f 

life of hardship, without any sentimental 
or fallacious glorifying of * Holy poverty ' 
as if God had never promised full 
garners for a blessing ; and always 
choosing men of high intellectual power 
for the heads of their community, 
they have had more directly wholesome 
influence on the outer world than any 
other order of monks so narrow in number, 
and restricted in habitation. For while 
the Franciscan and Cistercian monks 
became everywhere a constant element in 
European society, the Carthusians, in their Y 

active sincerity, remained, in groups of not 
more than from twelve to twenty monks 
in any single monastery, the tenants of a 
few wild valleys of the north-western 
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I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 1 9 

Alps ; the subsequent over-flowing of 
their brotherhood into the Certosas of 
the Lombard plains being mere waste 
and wreck of them; and the great 
Certosa of Pavia one of the worst shames- 
of Italy, associated with the accursed 
reign of Galeazzo Visconti. But in 
their strength, from the foundation of 
the order, at the close of the eleventh 
century, to the beginning of the fourteenth,, 
they reared in their mountain fastnesses,, 
and sent out to minister to the world, a 
succession of men of immense mental 
grasp, and serenely authoritative innocence; 
among whom our own Hugo of Lincoln,, 
in his relations with Henry I. and Coeur 
de Lion, is to my mind the most beautiful 
sacerdotal figure known to me in history. 
The great PontiflFs have a power which 
in its strength can scarcely be used with- 
out cruelty, nor in its scope without 
error; the great Saints are always in some 
degree incredible or unintelligible ; but 
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20 I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

Hugo's power is in his own personal 
courage and justice only ; and his sanctity 
as clear, frank, and playful as the waves of 
his own Chartreuse well.* 

I must not let myself be led aside from 
my own memories into any attempt to trace f 

the effect on Turner's mind of his visit to 
the Chartreuse, rendered as it is in the three 
subjects of the Liber Studiorum, — ^from the 
Chartreuse itself, from Holy Island, and 
Dumblane Abbey. The strength of it was 
checked by his love and awe of the sea, 
and sailor heroism, and confused by his 
classical thought and passion ; but in my 
own life, the fading away of the nobler 
feelings in which I had worked in the 
Campo Santo of Pisa, however much my 
own fault, was yet complicated with the 
inevitable discovery of the falseness of the / 

* The original building was grouped round 
a spring in the rock, from which a runlet was 
directed through every cell. 
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I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 21 

religious doctrines in which I had been 
educated. 

The events of the ten years 1850 — 1860, 
for the most part wasted in useless work, 
must be arranged first in their main order, 
before I can give clear account of any 
thing that happened in them. But this 
breaking down of my Puritan faith, being 
the matter probably most important to 
many readers of my later books, shall be 
traced in this chapter to the sorrowful 
end. Note first the main facts of the 
successive years of the decade. 

1 851. Turner dies, while I am at first 
main work in Venice, for *The Stones of 
Venice.' 

1852. Final work in Venice for * Stones 
of Venice.' Book finished that winter. 
Six hundred quarto pages of notes for it, 
fairly and closely written, now useless. 
Drawings as many — of a sort ; useless too. 

1853. Henry Acland in Glenfinlas with 
me. Drawing of gneiss rock made ; now 
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22 I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

in the school at Oxford. Two months' 
work in what fair weather could be 
gleaned out of that time. 

1854. With my father and mother at 
Vevay and Thun. I take up the history 

of Switzerland, and propose to engrave a r 

series of drawings of the following Swiss 

towns: Geneva, Fribourg, Basle, Thun, 

Baden, and SchafFhausen. I proceed to 

make drawings for this work, of which 

the first attempted (of Thun) takes up 

the whole of the summer, and is only 

half done then. Definition of Poetry, for 

* Modern Painters,' written at Vevay, 

looking across lake to Chillon. It leaves 

out rhythm, which I now consider a 

defect in said definition; otherwise good, 

— *The arrangement, by imagination, of 

noble motive for noble emotion.' I forget f 

the exact words, but these others will do 

as well, perhaps better. 

1855. Notes on Royal Academy begun. 
The spring is so cold that the hawthorns 
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are only in bud on the 5th of June. I 
get cough, which lasts for two months, 
till I go down to Tunbridge Wells to my 
doctor cousin, William Richardson, who 
puts me to bed, gives me some syrup, 
cures me in three days, and calls me a 
fool for not coming to him before, with 
some rather angry warnings that I had 
better not keep a cough for two months 
again. Third volume of * Modern Painters ' 
got done with, somehow, but didn't know 
what to call it, so called it * Of Many 
Things.' But none of these were * done 
with,' as I found afterwards, to my cost. 

1856. With my father and mother to 
Geneva and Fribourg. Two drawings at 
Fribourg took up the working summer. 
My father begins to tire of the proposed 
work on Swiss towns, and to inquire 
whether the rest of * Modern Painters ' 
will ever be done. 

1857. ■'^y i^other wants me to see 
the Bay of Cromarty and the Falls of 
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Kilmorock. I consent sulkily to be taken 
to Scotland with that object. Papa and 
mamma, wistfully watching the effect on 
my mind, show their Scotland to me. I 
see, on my own quest, Craig-EUachie, and 
the Lachin-y-Gair forests, and finally reach f 

the Bay of Cromarty and Falls of Kil- 
morock, doubtless now the extreme point 
of my northern discoveries on the round 
earth. I admit, generously, the Bay of 
Cromarty and the Falls to be worth 
coming all that way to see; but beg 
papa and mamma to observe that it is 
twenty miles' walk, in bogs, to the top 
of Ben Wevis, that the town of Dingwall 
is not like Milan or Venice, — and that I 
think we have seen enough of Scotland. 
1858. Accordingly, after arranging, 
mounting, framing, and cabinetting, with ' 

good help from Richard Williams of 
Messrs. Foord's, the Turner drawings 
now in the catacombs of the National 
Gallery, I determine to add two more 
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Swiss towns to my list, namely, 
Rheinfelden and Bellinzona, in illustra- 
tion of Turner's sketches at those places; 
and get reluctant leave from my father 
to take Couttet again, and have all 
my own way. I spend the spring at 
Rheinfelden, and the summer at Bellin- 
zona. But Couttet being of opinion that 
these town views will come to no good, 
and that the time I spend on the roof 
of * cette baraque ' at Bellinzona is wholly 
wasted, I give the town views all up, 
and take to Vandyke and Paul Veronese 
again in the gallery of Turin. But, on 
returning home, my father is not satisfied 
with my studies from those masters, and 
piteously asks for the end of * Modern 
Painters,' saying *he will be dead before 
it is done.' Much ashamed of myself, I 
promise him to do my best on it with- 
out farther subterfuge. 

1859. Hard writing and drawing to 
that end. Fourth volume got done. 
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My father thinks, himself, I ought to see 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and Nuremberg, 
before the book is finished. He and my 
mother take their last continental journey 
with me to those places. I have my last 
happy walk with my father at Konigstein. 

i860. I work hard all the winter and 
early spring — finish the book, in a sort ; 
my father well pleased with the last 
chapter, and the engraved drawings from 
Nuremberg and Rheinfelden. On the 
strength of this piece of filial duty, I am 
cruel enough to go away to St. Martin's 
again, by myself, to meditate on what is 
to be done next. Thence I go up to 
Chamouni, — where a new epoch of life 
and death begins. 

And here I must trace, as simply and 
rapidly as may be, the story of my 
relations with the Working Men's College. 

I knew of its masters only the Principal, 
F. D. Maurice, and my own friend Rossetti. 
It is to be remembered of Rossetti with 
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loving honour, that he was the only one 
of our modern painters who taught dis- 
ciples for love of them. He was really 
not an Englishman, but a great Italian 
tormented in the Inferno of London ; 
doing the best he could, and teaching 
the best he could ; but the * could ' 
shortened by the strength of his animal 
passions, without any trained control, or 
guiding faith. Of him, more hereafter. 
I loved Frederick Maurice, as every one 
did who came near him ; and have no 
doubt he did all that was in him to do 
of good in his day. Which could by no 
means be said either of Rossetti or of 
me : but Maurice was by nature puzzle- 
headed, and, though in a beautiful manner, 
wrong'hc^dtd ; while his clear conscience 
and keen affections made him egotistic, and 
in his Bible- reading, as insolent as any 
infidel of them all. I only went once to a 
Bible-lesson of his ; and the meeting was 
significant, and conclusive. 
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28 I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

The subject of lesson, Jael's slaying of 
Sisera. Concerning which, Maurice, taking 
an enlightened modern view of what was 
fit and not, discoursed in passionate in- 
dignation ; and warned his class, in the 
most positive and solemn manner, that such 
dreadful deeds could only have been done 
in cold blood in. the Dark Biblical ages; 
and that no religious and patriotic English- 
woman ought ever to think of imitating 
Jael by nailing a Russian's or Prussian's 
skull to the ground, — especially after giving 
him butter in a lordly dish. At the 
close of the instruction, through which I 
sate silent, I ventured to enquire, why 
then had Deborah the prophetess de- 
clared of Jael, * Blessed above women 
shall the wife of Heber the Kenite be ' ? 
On which Maurice, with startled and 
flashing eyes, burst into partly scornful, 
partly alarmed, denunciation of Deborah 
the prophetess, as a mere blazing Amazon ; 
and of her Song as a merely rhythmic 
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1. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 2() 

Storm of battle-rage, no more to be listened 
to with edification or faith than the 
Norman's sword-song at the battle of 
Hastings. 

Whereupon there remained nothing for 
mej — to whom the Song of Deborah was 
as sacred as the Magnificat, — but total 
collapse in sorrow and astonishment; the 
eyes of all the class being also bent on 
me in amazed reprobation of my be- 
nighted views, and unchristian sentiments. 
And I got away how I could, and never 
went back. 

That being the first time in my life 
that I had fairly met the lifted head of 
Earnest and Religious Infidelity — in a man 
neither vain nor ambitious, but instinc- 
tively and innocently trusting his own 
amiable feelings as the final interpreters 
of all the possible feelings of men and 
angels, all the songs of the prophets, and 
all the ways of God. 

It followed, of course, logically and 
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necessarily, that every one of Maurice's 
disciples also took what views lie chose 
of the songs of the prophets, — or wrote 
songs of his own, more adapted to the 
principles of the College, and the ethics 
of London. Maurice, in all his addresses 
to us, dwelt mainly on the simple 
function of a college as a collection or 
collation of friendly persons, — not in the 
least as a place in which such and such 
things were to be taught, and others 
denied; such and such conduct vowed, and 
other such and such abjured. So the College 
went on, — collecting, carpentering, sketch- 
ing, Bible criticising, etc., virtually with no 
head ; but only a clasp to the strap of its 
waist, and as many heads as it had 
students. The leaven of its affectionate 
temper has gone far ; but how far also 
the leaven of its pride, and defiance of 
everything above it, nobody quite knows. 
I took two special pupils out of its 
ranks, to carry them forward all I could. 
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One I chose ; the other chose me — or 
rather, chose my mother's maid Hannah ; for 
love of whom he came to the College, 
learned drawing there under Rossetti and 
me, — and became eventually, Mr. George 
Allen of Sunnyside ; who, I hope, still 
looks back to his having been an entirely 
honest and perfect working joiner as the 
foundation of his prosperity in life. The 
other student I chose myself, a carpenter 
of equal skill and great fineness of faculty ; 
but his pride, wilfulness, and certain 
angular narrownesses of nature, kept him 
down, — together with the deadly influence 
of London itself, and of working men's 
clubs, as well as colleges. And finally, in 
this case, and many more, I have very 
clearly ascertained that the only proper 
school for workmen is of the work their 
fathers bred them to, under masters able 
to do better than any of their men, 
and with common principles of honesty 
and the fear of God, to guide the firm. 

VOL. III. 3 
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Somewhat before the date of my fare- 
well to Maurician free-thinking, I had 
come into still more definite collision with 
the Puritan dogmata which forbid think- 
ing at all, in a seance to which I was 
invited, shyly, by my friend Macdonald, — f 

fashionable seance of Evangelical doctrine, 
at the Earl of Ducie's; presided over by 
Mr. Molyneux, then a divine of celebrity 
in that sect ; who sate with one leg over 
his other knee in the attitude always given 
to Herod at the massacre of the Inno- 
cents in mediaeval sculpture; and discoursed 
in tones of consummate assurance and 
satisfaction, and to the entire comfort and 
consent of his Belgravian audience, on the 
beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Which, or how many, of his hearers he 
meant to describe as having personally / 

lived on husks, and devoured their fathers' 
property, did not of course appear; but 
that something of the sort was necessary 
to the completeness of the joy in heaven 
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over them, now in Belgrave Square, at 
the feet — or one foot — of Mr. Molyneux, 
could not be questioned. 

Waiting my time, till the raptures of 
the converted company had begun to 
flag a little, I ventured, from a back seat, 
to enquire of Mr. Molyneux what we 
were to learn from the example of the 
other son, not prodigal, who was, his 
father said of him, * ever with me, 
and all that I have, thine ' ? A sudden 
horror, and unanimous feeling of the 
serpent having, somehow, got over the 
wall into their Garden of Eden, fell on 
the whole company; and some of them, I 
thought, looked at the candles, as if they 
expected them to burn blue. After a 
pause of a minute, gathering himself into 
an expression of pity and indulgence, with- 
holding latent thunder, Mr. Molyneux ex- 
plained to me that the home-staying son 
was merely a picturesque figure introduced 
to fill the background of the parable 
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agreeably, and contained no instruction or 
example for the well-disposed scriptural 
student, but, on the contrary, rather a 
snare for the unwary, and a temptation to 
self-righteousness, — which was, of all sins, 
the most offensive to God. 

Under the fulmination of which answer 
I retired, as from Maurice's, from the 
seance in silence ; nor ever attended an- 
other of the kind from that day to this. 

But neither the Puritanism of Belgravia, 
nor Liberalism of Red Lion Square, in- 
terested, or offended, me, otherwise than 
as the grotesque conditions of variously 
typhoid or smoke-dried London life. To 
my old Scotch shepherd Puritanism, and 
tl*ie correspondent forms of noble French 
Protestantism, I never for an instant 
failed in dutiful affection and honour. 
From John Bunyan and Isaac Ambrose, I 
had received the religion by which I 
still myself lived, as far as I had spiritual 
life at all ; and I had again and again 
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I. THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 35 

proof enough of its truth, within limits, to 
have served me for all my own need, either 
in this world or the next. But my ordained 
business, and mental gifts, were outside of 
those limits. I saw, as clearly as I saw 
the sky and its stars, that music in Scot- 
land was not to be studied under a Free 
Church precentor, nor indeed under any 
disciples of John Knox, but of Signior 
David; that, similarly, painting in England 
was not to be admired in the illumina- 
tions of Watts' hymns ; nor architecture 
in the design of Mr. Irons' chapel in the 
Grove. And here I must take up a 
thread of my mental history, as yet 
unfastened. 

I have spoken several times of the 
effect given cheaply to my drawings of 
architecture by dexterous dots and flourishes, 
doing duty for ornament. Already, in 1 845, 
I had begun to distinguish Corinthian from 
Norman capitals, and in 1848, drew the 
niches and sculpture of French Gothic 
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with precision and patience. But I had 
never cared for ornamental design until in 
1850 or '51 I chanced, at a bookseller's 
in a back alley, on a little fourteenth 
century Hours of the Virgin, not of 
refined work, but extremely rich, grotesque, 
and full of pure colour. 

The new worlds which every leaf of 
this book opened to me, and the joy I 
had, counting their letters and unravelling 
their arabesques as if they had all been of 
beaten gold, — as many of them indeed 
were, — cannot be told, any more than — 
everything else, of good, that I wanted to 
tell. Not that the worlds thus opening 
were themselves new, but only the posses- 
sion of any part in them ; for long and 
long ago I had gazed at the illuminated 
missals in noblemen's houses (see above, 
p. 7, vol. i.), with a wonder and sympathy 
deeper than I can give now; my love of 
toil, and of treasure, alike getting their 
thirst gratified in them. For again and 
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again I must repeat it, my nature is a 
worker's and a miser's; and I rejoiced, 
and rejoice still, in the mere quantity of 
chiselling in marble, and stitches in em- 
broidery ; and was never tired of number- 
ing sacks of gold and caskets of jewels 
in tlie Arabian Nights : and though I am 
generous too, and love giving, yet my 
notion of charity is not at all dividing 
my last crust with a beggar, but riding 
through a town like a Commander of the 
Faithful, having any quantity of sequins and 
ducats in saddle-bags (where cavalry officers 
have holsters for their pistols), and throwing 
them round in radiant showers and hailing 
handfuls; with more bags to brace on 
when those were empty. 

But now that I had a missal of my 
own, and could touch its leaves and turn^ 
and even here and there understand the 
Latin of it, no girl of seven years old 
with a new doll is prouder or happier : 
but the feeling was something between the 
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girl's with her doll, and Aladdin's in a 
new Spirit-slave to build palaces for him 
with jewel windows. For truly a well- 
illuminated missal is a fairy cathedral full 
of painted windows, bound together to 
carry in one's pocket, with the music and 
the blessing of a,ll its prayers besides. 

And then followed, of course, the dis- 
covery that all beautiful prayers were 
Catholic, — all wise interpretations of the 
Bible Catholic ; — and every manner of 
Protestant written services whatsoever either 
insolently altered corruptions, or washed-out 
and ground-down rags and debris of the 
great Catholic collects, litanies, and songs 
of praise. 

* But why did not you become a 
Catholic at once, then ? ' 

It might as well be asked, Why did 
not I become a fire- worshipper ? I could 
become nothing but what I was, or was 
growing into. I no more believed in the 
living Pope than I did in the living Khan 
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of Tartary. I saw indeed that twelfth 
century psalters were lovely and right, 
and that presbyterian prayers against time, 
by people who never expected to be any 
the better for them, were unlovely and 
wrong. But I had never read the Koran, 
nor Confucius, nor Plato, nor Hesiod, and 
was only just beginning to understand my 
Virgil and Horace. How I ever came to 
understand them is a new story, which 
must be for next chapter : meantime let 
me finish the confessions of this one in 
the tale of my final apostacy from Puritan 
doctrine. 

The most stern practical precept of that 
doctrine still holding me, — it is curiously 
inbound with all the rest, — was the Sabbath 
keeping ; the idea that one was not to 
seek one's own pleasure on Sunday, nor to 
do anything useful. Gradually, in honest 
Bible reading, I saw that Christ's first 
article of teaching was to unbind the yoke 
of the Sabbath, while, as a Jew, He yet 
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obeyed the Mosaic law concerning it; but 
that St. Paul had carefully abolished it 
altogether, and that the rejoicing, in memory 
of the Resurrection, on the Day of the Sun, 
the first of the week, was only by mis- 
understanding, and much wilful obstinacy, 
confused with the Sabbath of the Jew. 

Nevertheless, the great passages in the 
Old Testament regarding its observance 
held their power over me, nor have 
ceased to do so; but the inveterate habit 
of being unhappy all Sunday did not in 
any way fulfil the order to call the 
Sabbath a delight. 

I have registered the year 1858 as the 
next, after 1845, ^^ which I had complete 
guidance of myself. Couttet met me at 
Basle, and I went on to Rheinfelden 
with great joy, and stayed to draw town 
and bridges completely (two of the studies 
are engraved in 'Modern Painters'). 

I think it was the second Sunday there, 
and no English church. I had read the 
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service with George, and gone out after- 
wards alone for a walk up a lovely dingle 
on the Black Forest side of the Rhine, 
where every pretty cottage was inscribed, 
in fair old German characters, with the date 
of its building, the names of the married 
pair who had. built it, and a prayer that, 
with God's blessing, their habitation of it, 
and its possession by their children, might 
be in righteousness and peace. Not in 
these set terms, of course, on every house, 
but in variously quaint verses or mottoes, 
meaning always as much as this. 

Very happy in my Sunday walk, I 
gathered what wild flowers were in their 
first springing, and came home with a 
many-coloured cluster, in which the dark- 
purple orchis was chief. I had never 
examined its structure before, and by this 
afternoon sunlight did so with care ; also 
it seemed to me wholly right to describe 
it as I examined ; and to draw the oudines 
as I described, though with a dimly alarmed 
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consciousness of its being a new fact in 
existence for me, that I should draw on 
Sunday. 

Which thenceforward I continued to do, 
if it seemed to me there was due occa- 
sion. Nevertheless, come to pass how it 
might, the real new fact in existence for 
me was that my drawings did not prosper 
that year, and, in deepest sense, never 
prospered again. They might not have 
prospered in the course of things, — and 
indeed, could not without better guidance 
than my own; nevertheless, the crisis of 
change is marked at Rheinfelden by my 
having made there two really pretty 
colour-vignettes, which, had I only gone 
on doing the like of, the journey would 
have been visibly successful in everybody's 
sight. Whereas, what actually followed 
those vignettes at Rheinfelden was a too 
ambitious attempt at the cliffs of the Bay 
of Uri, which crushed the strength down 
in me ; and next, a persistently furious one 
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to draw the entire town, three fortresses, 
and surrounding mountains of Bellinzona, 
gradually taming and contracting itself 
into a meekly obstinate resolve that at 
least I would draw every stone of 
the roof right in one tower of the 
vineyards, — cette baraque, as Couttet 
called it. 

I did draw every stone, nearly right, at 
last in that single roof; and meantime 
read the Plutus of Aristophanes, three or 
four times over in two months, with long 
walks every afternoon, besides. Total 
result on ist of August — general desolation, 
and disgust with Bellinzona, — cette baraque, 
— and most of all with myself, for not 
yet knowing Greek enough to translate 
the Plutus. In this state of mind, a fit 
took me of hunger for city life again, 
military bands, nicely-dressed people, and 
shops with something inside. And I 
emphasized Couttet's disapproval of the 
whole tour, by announcing to him suddenly 
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that I was going, of all places in the 
world, to Turin ! 

I had still some purpose, even in this 
libertinage, namely, to outline the Alpine 
chain from Monte Viso to Monte Rosa. 
Its base was within a drive; and there 
were Veroneses in the Royal gallery, for 
wet days. The luxury of the Hotel de 
r Europe was extremely pleasant after brick 
floors and bad dinners at Bellinzona ; — 
there was a quiet little opera house, where 
it was always a kindness to the singers to 
attend to the stage business; finally, any 
quantity of marching and manoeuvring by 
the best troops in Italy, with perfect 
military bands, beautifully tossing plumes, 
and pretty ladies looking on. So I settled 
at Turin for the autumn. 

There, one Sunday morning, I made 
my way in the south suburb to a little 
chapel which, by a dusty roadside, gathered 
to its unobserved door the few sheep of 
the old Waldensian faith who had wan- 
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dered from their own pastures under Monte 
Viso into the worldly capital of Piedmont. 

The assembled congregation numbered 
in all some three or four and twenty, 
of whom fifteen or sixteen were grey- 
haired women. Their solitary and clerkless 
preacher, a somewhat stunted figure in a 
plain black coat, with a cracked voice, 
after leading them through the languid 
forms of prayer which are all that in 
truth are possible to people whose present 
life is dull and its terrestrial future un- 
changeable, put his utmost zeal into a 
consolatory discourse on the wickedness of 
the wide world, more especially of the 
plain of Piedmont and city of Turin, and 
on the exclusive favour with God, enjoyed 
by the between nineteen and twenty-four 
elect members of his congregation, in the 
streets of Admah and Zeboim. 

Myself neither cheered nor greatly alarmed 
by this doctrine, I walked back into the 
condemned city, and up into the gallery 
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where Paul Veronese's Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba glowed in full afternoon 
light. The gallery windows being open, 
there came in with the warm air, floating 
swells and falls of military music, from the 
courtyard before the palace, which seemed 
to me more devotional, in their perfect 
art, tune, and discipline, than anything I 
remembered of evangelical hymns. And 
as the perfect colour and sound gradually 
asserted their power on me, they seemed 
finally to fasten me in the old article of 
Jewish faith, that things done delightfully 
and rightly, were always done by the help 
and in the Spirit of God. 

Of course that hour's meditation in the 
gallery of Turin only concluded the 
courses of thought which had been leading 
me to such end through many years. 
There was no sudden conversion possible to 
me, either by preacher, picture, or dulcimer. 
But that day, my evangelical beliefs were 
put away, to be debated of no more. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MONT VELAN. 

T WAS crowded for room at the end 
^ of last chapter, and could not give 
account of one or two bits of investigation 
of the Vaudois character, which preceded 
the Queen of Sheba crash. It wasn't the 
Queen herself, — by the way, — but only one 
of her maids of honour, on whose gold 
brocaded dress, (relieved by a black's head, 
who carried two red and green parrots 
on a salver,) I worked till I could do no 
more; — to my father's extreme amazement 
and disgust, when I brought the petticoat, 
parrots, and blackamoor, home, as the 
best fruit of my summer at the Court of 
Sardinia; together with one lurid thunder- 
storm on the Rosa Alps, another on the 
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Cenis, and a dream or two of mist on 
the Viso. But • I never could make out 
the set of the rocks on the peak of Viao ; 
and after I had spent about a hundred 
pounds at Turin in grapes, partridges, and 
the opera, my mother sent me five, to 
make my peace with Heaven in a gift to 
the Vaudois churches. So I went and 
passed a Sunday beneath Viso ; found he 
had neither rocks nor glaciers worth 
mentioning, and that I couldn't get into 
any pleasant confidences with the shepherds, 
because their dogs barked and snarled 
irreconcileably, and seemed to have nothing 
taught them by their masters but to regard 
all the rest of mankind as thieves. 

I had some pious talk of a mild kind 
with the person I gave my mother's five 
pounds to : but an infinitely ' pleasanter 
feeling from the gratitude of the overworn 
ballerina at Turin, for the gift of as many 
of my own. She was not the least pretty; 
and depended precariously on keeping able 
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for her work on small pittance; but did 
that work well always; and looked nice, 
— near the footlights. 

I noticed also curiously at this time, 
that while the drawings I did to please 
myself seemed to please nobody else, the 
little pen-and-ink sketches made for my 
father, merely to explain where I was, came 
always well; — one, of the sunset shining 
down a long street through a grove of 
bayonets, which he was to imagine moving 
to military music, is pleasant to me yet. 
But, on the whole, Turin began at last 
to bore me as much as Bellinzona; so I 
thought it might be as well to get home. 
I drove to Susa on the last day of August, 
walked quietly with Couttet over the Cenis 
to Lans-le-bourg next day; and on 2nd 
September sent my mother my love, by 
telegram, for breakfast-time, on her birth- 
day, getting answer of thanks back before 
twelve o'clock ; and began to think there 
might be something in telegraphs, after all. 
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A number of unpleasant convictions were 
thus driven into my head, in that 1858 
journey, like Jael's nail through Sisera's 
temples; or Tintoret's arrow between St. 
Sebastian's eyes : — I must return a moment 
to Mr. Maurice and Deborah before going 
on to pleasanter matters. Maurice was 
not, I suppose, in the habit of keeping a 
skull on his chimney-piece, and looking 
at it before he went to sleep, as I had 
been, for a long while before that talk; 
or he would have felt that whether it was 
by nail, bullet, or little pin, mattered 
little when it was ordained that the 
crowned forehead should sink in slumber. 
And he would have known that Jael was 
only one of the forms of "Dira Necessitas" 
— she, Delilah, and Judith, all the three of 
them; only we haven't any record of 
Delilah's hymn when she first fastened 
Samson's hair to the beam : and of Judith, 
nobody says any harm ; — I suppose because 
she gave Holofernes wine, instead of milk 
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and butter. It was Byron, however, not 
Deborah, who made me understand the 
thing ; the passage he paraphrased from her, 
in the Giaour, having rung in my ears 
ever since I wrote the Scythian banquet- 
song — 

" The drowsy camel-bells are tinkling. 
His mother looked from her lattice high," etc. 

And I felt now that I had myself driven 
nails enough into my mother's heart, if 
not into my father's coffin ; and would 
thankfully have taken her home a shawl 
of divers colours on both sides, and a 
pretty damsel or two, in imitation of Sisera : 
but she always liked to choose her damsels 
for herself. 

It was lucky, in her last choosing, she 
chanced on Joan Agnew; but we are a 
far way yet from Joanie's time, I don't 
quite know how far. Turner died, as 
I said, in 1851 : Prout had left us still 
earlier ; there could be no more sharing 
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of festivities on my birthday with him. He 
went home to De-Crespigny Terrace from 
Denmark Hill one evening, seeming per- 
fectly well and happy; — and we. saw 
him no more. 

And my dog Wisie, was he dead too ? 
It seems wholly wonderful to me at this 
moment that he should ever have died. 
He was a white Spitz, exactly like Car- 
paccio's dog in the picture of St. Jerome; 
and he came to me from a young Austrian 
officer, who had got tired of him, — the 
Count Thun, who fell afterwards at Sol- 
ferino. Before the dog was used enough 
to us, George and I took him to Lido 
to give him a little sea bath. George 
was holding him by his fore-paws upright 
among the little crisp breakers. Wisie 
snatched them out of his hands, and ran at 
full speed — into Fairyland, like Frederick 
the Great at MoUwitz. He was lost on 
Lido for three days and nights, living by 
petty larceny, the fishermen and cottagers 
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doing all they could to catch him; but 
they told me he " ran like a hare and 
leaped like a horse." 

At last, either overcome by hunger, or 
having made up his mind that even my 
service was preferable to liberty on Lido, 
he took the deep vv^ater in broad daylight, 
and swam straight for Venice. A fisherman 
saw him from a distance, rowed after him, 
took him, tired among the weeds, and 
brought him to me — the Madonna della 
Salute having been propitious to his re- 
pentant striving with the sea. 

From that time he became an obedient 
and aflfectionate dog, though of extremely 
self-willed and self-possessed character. I 
was then living on the north side of St. 
Mark's Place, and he used to sit outside 
the window on the ledge at the base of its 
pillars greater part of the day, observant of 
the manners and customs of Venice. Re- 
turning to England, I took him over the 
St. Gothard, but found him entirely un- 
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appalled by any of the work of Devils on 
it — big or little. He saw nothing to trouble 
himself about in precipices, if they were 
wide enough to put his paws on; and 
the dog who had fled madly from a crisp 
sea wave, trotted beside the fall of the 
Reuss just as if it had been another White 
Dog, a little bigger, created out of foam. 

Reaching Paris, he considered it in- 
cumbent upon him to appear unconscious 
of the existence of that city, or of the 
Tuileries gardens and Rue Rivoli, since 
they were not St. Mark's Place; — but, 
half asleep one evening, on a sofa in the 
entresol at Meurice's, and hearing a bark 
in the street which sounded Venetian, — 
sprang through the window in expectation 
of finding himself on the usual ledge — and 
fell fifteen feet* to the pavement. As I 

* Thirteen feet nine, I find, on exact measure- 
ment — coming back to Meurice's to make sure. 
It is the height of the capitals of the piers 
in the Rue Rivoli. 
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ran down, I met him rushing up the hotel 
stairs, (he had gathered himself from the 
stones in an instant,) bleeding and giddy; 
he staggered round and round two or three 
times, and fell helpless on the floor. I 
don't know if young ladies' dogs faint, 
really, when they are hurt. He, Wisie, 
did not faint, nor even moan, but he 
could not stir, except in cramped starts and 
shivers. I sent for what veterinary help 
was within reach, and heard that the dog 
might recover, if he could be kept quiet 
for a day or two in a dog-hospital. But 
my omnibus was at the door — ^for the 
London train. In the very turn and niche 
of time I heard that Macdonald of St. 
Martin's was in the hotel, and would take 
charge of Wisie for the time necessary. 
The poor little speechless, luckless, wist- 
fully gazing doggie was tenderly put in a 
pretty basket, (going to be taken where? 
thinks the beating heart,) looks at his 
master to read what he can in the sad 
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face — can make out nothing ; is hurried 
out of the inexorable door, downstairs ; finds 
himself more nearly dead next day, and 
among strangers. ['Two miles away from 
Meurice's, along the Boulevard, it was.) 

He takes and keeps counsel with himself 
on that matter. Drinks and eats what he 
is given, gratefully; swallows his medicine 
obediently ; stretches his limbs from time 
to time. There was only a wicket gate, 
he saw, between the Boulevard and him. 
Silently, in the early dawn of the fourth 
or fifth day — I think — he leaped it, and 
along two miles of Parisian Boulevard 
came back to Meurice's. 

I do not believe there was ever a more 
wonderful piece of instinct certified. For 
Macdonald received him, in astonishment, 
— and Wisie trusted Macdonald to bring 
him to his lost master again. The Sche- 
hallien chief brought him to Denmark 
Hill ; where of course Wisie did not know 
whether something still worse might not 
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befall him, or whether he would be allowed 
to stay. But he was allowed, and became a 
bright part of my mother's day, as well as of 
mine, from 1852 to 1858, or perhaps longer. 
But I must go back now to 1854-6. 
^ 1854. The success of the first volume 
of "Modern Painters" of course gave me 
entrance to the polite circles of London ; 
but at that time, even more than now, it 
was a mere torment and horror to me to 
have to talk to big people whom I didn't 
care about. Sometimes, indeed, an incident 
happened that was amusing or useful to 
me ; — I heard Macaulay spout the first 
chapter of Isaiah, without understanding a 
syllable of it ; — saw the Bishop of Oxford 
taught by Sir Robert Inglis to drink sherry- 
cobbler through a straw; — and formed one 
of the worshipful concourse invited by the 
Bunsen family, to hear them " talk Bunsen- 
ese " (Lady Trevelyan), and see them making 
presents to — each other — from their family 
Christmas tree, and private manger of 
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German Magi. But, as a rule, the hours 
given to the polite circles were an angering 
penance to me, — until, after I don't know 
how many, a good chance came, worth all 
the penitentiary time endured before. 

I had been introduced one evening, with 
a little more circumstance than usual, to a 
seated lady, beside whom it was evidently 
supposed I should hold it a privilege to 
stand for a minute or two, with leave to 
speak to her. I entirely concurred in that 
view of the matter; but, having ascertained 
in a moment that she was too pretty to be 
looked at, and yet keep one's wits about 
one, I followed, in what talk she led me to, 
with my eyes on the ground. Presently, 
in some reference to Raphael or Michael 
Angelo, or the musical glasses, the word 
"Rome" occurred; and a minute after- 
wards, something about " Christmas in 
1840." I looked up with a start; and 
saw that the face was oval, — ^fair, — the 
hair, light-brown. After a pause, I was 
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rude enough to repeat her words, 
" Christmas in 1 840 ! — were you in Rome 
then V " Yes," she said, a little surprised, 
and now meeting my eyes with hers, 
inquiringly. 

Another tenth of a minute passed before 
I spoke again. 

"Why, I lost all that winter in Rome 
in hunting you ! " 

It was Egeria herself! then Mrs. Cowper- 
Temple. She was not angry ; and became 
from that time forward a tutelary power, — 
of the brightest and happiest ; differing 
from Lady Trevelyan's, in that Lady Tre- 
velyan hadn't all her own way at home ; 
and taught me, therefore, to look upon life 
as a "Spiritual combat;" but Egeria always 
had her own way everywhere, — thought 
that I also should have mine, — and generally 
got it for me. 

She was able to get a good deal of it 
for me, almost immediately, at Broadlands, 
because Mr. Cowper-Temple was at that 
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time Lord Palmerston's private secretary: 
and it had chanced that in 1845 I had 
some correspondence with the government 
about Tintoret's Crucifixion; — not the great 
Crucifixion in the Scuola di San Rocco, 
but the bright one with the grove of 
lances in the Church of St. Cassan, which 
I wanted to get for the National Gallery. 
I wrote to Lord Palmerston about it, and 
believe we should have got it, but for 
Mr. Edward Cheney's putting a spoke in 
the wheel for pure spite. However, Lord 
Palmerston was, I believe, satisfied with 
what I had done; and, now perhaps 
thinking there might be some trustworthy 
official qualities in me, allowed Mr. Cowper- 
Temple to bring me, one Saturday evening, 
to go down with him to Broadlands. It 
was dark when we reached the South- 
western station. Lord Palmerston received 
me much as Lord Oldborough receives Mr. 
Temple in " Patronage ; "' — gave me the seat 
opposite his own, he with his back to 
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the engine, Mr. Cowper-Temple beside 
me ; — Lord Palmerston's box of business 
papers on the seat beside him. He un- 
locked it, and looked over a few, — said some 
hospitable words, enough to put me at ease, 
and went to sleep, or at least remained 
quiet, till we got to Romsey. I forget the 
dinner, that Saturday; but I certainly had 
to take in Lady Palmerston ; and must 
have pleased her more or less, for on the 
Sunday morning. Lord Palmerston took me 
himself to the service in Romsey Abbey: 
drawing me out a little in the drive 
through the village; and that day at dinner 
he put me on his right hand, and led 
the conversation distinctly to the wildest 
political theories I was credited with,* 

* The reader will please remember that the 
" Life of the Workman " in the " Stones of 
Venice," the long note on Education at the end 
of first volume of " Modern Painters," and the 
fierce vituperation of the Renaissance schools 
in all my historical teaching, were at this time 
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cross-examining me playfully, but attending 
quite seriously to my points; and kindly 
and clearly showing me where I should 
fail, in practice. He disputed no principle 
with me, (being, I fancied, partly of the 
same mind with me about principles,) but ^ 

only feasibilities; whereas in every talk 
pemiitted me more recently by Mr. Glad- 
stone, he disputes all the principles before 
their application ; and the application of all 
that get past the dispute. D'Israeli differed 
from both in making a jest alike of prin- 
ciple and practice; but I never came into 
full collision with him but once. It is a 
long story, about little matters ; but they 
had more influence in the end than many 
greater ones, — so I will write them. 

I never went to official dinners in 
Oxford if I could help it; not that I was 

attracting far more attention, because part of 
my architectural and pictorial work, than ever 
afterwards the commercial and social analyses of 
« Unto This Last." 
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ever really wanted at them, but sometimes 
it became my duty to go, as an Art Pro- 
fessor; and when the Princess of Wales 
came, one winter, to look over the Art 
Galleries, I had of course to attend, and 
be of what use I could: and then came 
commands to the dinner at the Deanery, 
— where I knew no more how to behave 
than a marmot pup ! However, my place 
was next but one to D 'Israeli's, whose head^ 
seen close, interested me; the Princess, in 
the centre of the opposite side of the 
table, might be glanced at now and then^ 
— to the forgetfulness of the evils of life. 
Nobody wanted me to talk about any- 
thing ; and I recovered peace of mind 
enough, in a little while, to hear Disraeli 
talk, which was nice ; I think we even said 
something to each other, once, about the 
salmon. Well — then, presently I was aware 
of a little ripple of brighter converse 
going round the table, and saw it had 
got at the Princess,, and a glance of 
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D'Israeli's made me think it must have 
something to do with me. And so it had, 
thus : — It had chanced either the day 
before, or the day before that, that the 
Planet Saturn had treated me with his 
usual adversity in the carrying out of a 
plot with Alice in Wonderland. For, that 
evening, the Dean and Mrs. Liddell dined 
by command at Blenheim : but the girls 
were not commanded ; and as I had been 
complaining of never getting a sight of 
them lately, after knowing them from the 
nursery, Alice said that she thought, per- 
haps, if I would come round after papa 
and mamma were safe off to Blenheim, 
Edith and she might give me a cup of 
tea and a little singing, and Rhoda show 
me how she was getting on with her 
drawing and geometry, or the like. And 
so it was arranged. The night was wild 
with snow, and no one likely to come 
round to the Deanery after dark. I think 
Alice must have sent me a little note. 
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when the eastern coast of Tom Quad 
was clear. I slipped round from Corpus 
through Peckwater, shook the snow off 
my gown, and found an armchair ready 
for me, and a bright fireside, and a laugh 
or two, and some pretty music looked 
out, and tea coming up. 

Well, I think Edith had got the tea 
made, and Alice was just bringing the 
muffins to perfection — I don't recollect 
that Rhoda was there; (I never did, that 
anybody else was there, if Edith was ; but 
it is all so like a dream now, Vm not 
sure) — ^when there was a sudden sense of 
some stars having been blown out by the 
wind, round the corner ; and then a 
crushing of the snow outside the house, 
and a drifting of it inside; and the 
children all scampered out to see what was 
wrong, and I followed slowly; — and there 
were the Dean and Mrs. Liddell standing 
just in the middle of the hall, and the foot- 
men in consternation, and a silence, — and — ^ 
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" How sorry you must be to see us, 
Mr. Ruskin ! " began at last Mrs. Liddell. 
. " I never was more so/' I replied. " But 
what's the matter ? " 

"Well/' said the Dean, "we couldn't 
even get past the parks ; the snow's a 
fathom deep in the Woodstock Road. But 
never mind; we'll be very good and quiet, 
and keep out of the way. Go back to 
your tea, and we'll have our dinner down- 
stairs." 

And so we did; but we couldn't keep 
papa and mamma out of the drawing-room 
when they had done dinner, and I went 
back to Corpus, disconsolate. 

Now, whether the Dean told the Princess 
himself, or whether Mrs. Liddell told, or 
the girls themselves, somehow this story got 
all round the dinner-table, and D'Israeli 
was perfect in every detail, in ten minutes, 
nobody knew how. When the Princess 
rose, there was clearly a feeling on her 
part of some kindness to me ; and she 
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came very soon, in the drawing-room, to 
receive the report of the Slade Professor. 

Now, in the Deanery drawing-room, 
everybody in Oxford who hadn't been 
at the dinner was waiting to have their 
slice of Princess — due officially — and to 
be certified in the papers next day. The 
Princess, — knowing whom she had to speak 
to, — might speak to, or mightn't, without 
setting the whole of Oxford by the ears 
next day, simply walked to the people she 
chose to honour with audience, and stopped, 
to hear if they had anything to say. 
I saw my turn had come, and the revolv- 
ing zodiac brought its fairest sign to me: 
she paused, and the attendant stars and 
terrestrial beings round, listened, to hear 
what the marmot-pup had to say for itself. 

In the space of, say, a minute and 
a half, I told the Princess that Landscape- 
painting had been little cultivated by the 
Heads of Colleges, — that it had been 
still less cultivated by the Undergraduates, 
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and that my young-lady pupils always 
expected me to teach them how to paint 
like Turner, in six lessons. Finding myself 
getting into difficulties, I stopped: the 
Princess, I suppose, felt I was getting 
her into difficulties too ; so she bowed 
courteously, and went on — to the next 
Professor, in silence. 

The crowd, which had expected a com- 
pliment to Her Royal Highness of best 
Modern Painter quality, was extremely 
disappointed : and a blank space seemed 
at once to form itself round me, when 
the door from the nurseries opened; and 
— enter Rhoda — in full dress! 

Very beautiful ! But just a snip too 
short in the petticoats, — a trip too dainty 
in the ankles, a dip too deep of sweetbriar- 
red in- the ribands. Not the damsel who 
came to hearken, named Rhoda, — by any 
means; — but as exquisite a little spray of 
rhododendron ferrugincum as ever sparkled 
in Alpine dew. 
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D'Israeli saw his opening in an instant. 
Drawing himself to his full height, he 
advanced to meet Rhoda. The whole room 
became all eyes and ears. Bowing with 
kindly reverence, he waved his hand, and 
introduced her to — the world. " This is, 
I understand, the young lady in whose 
art-education Professor Ruskin is so deeply 
interested ! " 

And there was nothing for me but simple 
extinction; for I had never given Rhoda 
a lesson in my life, (no such luck !) ; yet 
I could not disclaim the interest, — nor 
disown Mr. Macdonald's geometry ! I could 
only bow as well as a marmot might, 
in imitation of the Minister; and get at 
once away to Corpus, out of human ken. 

This gossip has beguiled me till I have 
no time left to tell what in proper 
sequence should have been chiefly dwelt 
on in this number, — the effect on my 
mind of the Hospice of St. Bernard, as 
opposed to the Hermitage of St. Bruno. 
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I must pass at once to the outline of 
some scenes in early Swiss history, of 
which the reader must be reminded before 
he can understand why I had set my 
heart so earnestly upon drawing the ruined 
towers of Fribourg, Thun, and Rheinfelden. 
In the mountain kingdom of which I 
claimed possession by the law of love, 
in first seeing it from the Col de la 
Faucille, the ranges of entirely celestial 
mountain, the "everlasting clouds" whose 
glory does not fade, are arranged in 
clusters of summits definitely distinct in 
form, and always recognizable, each in its 
own beauty, by any careful observer who 
has once seen them on the south and 
north. Of these, the most beautiful in 
Switzerland, and as far as I can read, or 
learn, the most beautiful mountain in the 
world, is the Jungfrau of Lauterbrunnen. 
Next to her, the double peaks of the 
Wetterhorn and Wellborn, with their 
glacier of Rosenlaui; next to these, the 
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Aiguille de Bionnassay, the buttress of 
Mont Blanc on the south-west; and after 
these loveliest, the various summits of the 
Bernese, Chamouni, and Zermatt Alps, 
according to their relative powder, and the 
advantage of their place for the general 
observer. Thus the Blumlis Alp, though 
only ten thousand feet high, has far greater 
general influence than the Mont Combin, 
which is nearly as high as Mont Blanc, 
but can only be seen with difficulty, and 
in no association with the lowlands. 

Among subordinate peaks, five, — the 
Tournette of Annecy, the Dent du Midi 
of Bex, the Stockhorn, south of Thun, 
Mont Pilate at Lucerne, and the High 
Sentis of Appenzell, — are notable as out- 
lying masses, of extreme importance in 
their effect on the approaches to the 
greater chain. But in that chain itself, no 
mountain of subordinate magnitude can 
assert any rivalship with Mont Velan, the 
ruling alp of the Great St. Bernard. 
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For Mont Velan signals down the valley 
of the Rhone, past St. Maurice, to Vevay, 
the line of the true natural pass of the 
Great St. Bernard, from France into Italy 
by the valley of Martigny and Val d'Aosta ; 
a perfectly easy and accessible pass for 
horse and foot, through all the summer; 
not dangerous even in winter, except in 
storm ; and from the earliest ages, down to 
Napoleon's, the pass chosen by the greatest 
kings, and wisest missionaries. The defiles 
of the Simplon were still impassable in 
the twelfth century, and the Episcopate of 
the Valais was therefore an isolated territory 
branching up from Martigny ; unassailable 
from above, but in connection with the 
Monastery of St. Bernard and Abbey of 
St. Maurice, holding alike Burgundian, 
Swiss, and Saracen powers at bay, beyond 
the Castle of Chillon. 

And I must remind the reader that at 
the time when Swiss history opens, there 
was no such country as France, in her 
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existing strength. There was a sacred 
" Isle of France/' and a group of cities, — 
Amiens, Paris, Soissons, Rheims, Chartres, 
Sens, and Troyes, — essentially French, in 
arts, and faith. But round this Frank 
central province lay Picardy, Normandy, 
Brittany, Anjou, Aquitaine, Languedoc, 
and Provence, all of them independent 
national powers : and on the east of the 
Cote d'Or,* the strong and true kingdom 
of Burgundy, which for centuries con- 
tended with Germany for the dominion of 
Switzerland, and, from her Alpine throne, 
of Europe. 

This was, I have said, at the time 
" when Swiss history opens " — as such. It 
opens a century earlier, in 773, as a part 
of all Christian history, when Charlemagne 
convoked his Franks at Geneva to invade 
Italy, and dividing them there into two 

* The eastern boundary of France proper is 
formed by the masses of the Vosges, Cote d'Or , 
and Monts de la Madeleine. 
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bodies, placed Swiss mountaineers at the 
head of each, and sending one division by 
the Great St. Bernard, under his own 
uncle, Bernard,* the son of Charles Martel, 
led the other himself over the Cenis. It 
was for this march over the Great St. 
Bernard that Charlemagne is said to have 
given the foresters of the central Alps 
their three trumpets — the Bull of Uri, 
the Cow of Unterwald, and the Horn of 
Lucerne; and, without question, after his 
Italian victories, Switzerland became the 
organic centre of civilization to his whole 
empire. "It is thus," says M. Gaullieur, 
" that the heroic history of old Zurich, and 
the annals of Thurgovie and Rhetie, are fiiU 
of the memorable acts of the Emperor of 
the West, and among other traditions the 
foundation of the Water-church, (Wasser- 

* Don't confuse him with St. Bernard of 
Annecy, from whom the pass is named ; nor 
St. Bernard of Annecy with St. Bernard of 
Dijon, the Madonna's chosen servant. 
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kirche,) at Zurich, attaches itself to the 
sight of a marvellous serpent, who came 
to ask justice of the Emperor, in a place 
where he gave it to all his subjects, by 
the Limmat shore." 

I pause here a moment to note that there 
used to be indeed harmless water serpents 
in the Swiss waters, when perfectly pure. 
I myself saw those of the Lac de Chede, 
in the year 1833, and had one of them 
drawn out of the water by the char-a- 
banc driver with his whip, that I might 
see the yellow ring round its neck. 
The colour of the body was dark green. 
If the reader will compare the account 
given in " Eagle's Nest " of one of the 
serpents of the Giesbach, he will understand 
at once how easily the myths of antiquity 
would attach themselves among the Alps, 
as much to the living serpent as to the 
living eagle. 

Also, let the reader note that the Aery/- 
coloured water of the Lake of Zurich 
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and the Limmat gave, in old days, the 
perfectest type of purity, of all the 
Alpine streams. The deeper blue of the 
Reuss and Rhone grew dark at less 
depth, and always gave some idea of the 
presence of a mineral element, causing the / 

colour; while the Aar had soiled itself 
with clay even before reaching Berne. 
But the pale aquamarine crystal of the 
Lake of Zurich, with the fish set in it, 
some score of them — small and great — to a 
cube fathom, and the rapid fall and stainless 
ripple of the Limmat, through the whole 
of its course under the rocks of Baden 
to the Reuss, remained, summer and 
winter, of a constant, sacred, inviolable, 
supernatural loveliness. 

By the shore of the Limmat then, 
sate Charlemagne to do justice, as 
Canute by the sea : — the first " Water 
church " of the beginning river is his 
building ; and never was St. Jerome's 
rendering of the twenty-third Psalm sung 
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in any church more truly: ** In loco pascue, 
ibi coUocavit me, super aquam refectionis 
educavit'' But the Cathedral Minster of 
Zurich dates from days no longer ques- 
tionable or fabulous. 

During the first years of the tenth 
century, Switzerland was disputed between 
Rodolph II., King of Burgundy, and 
Bourcard, Duke of Swabia. The German 
duke at last defeated Rodolph, near 
Winterthur; but with so much difficulty, 
that he chose rather thenceforward to have 
him for ally rather than enemy; and gave 
him, for pledge of peace, his daughter 
Bertha, to be Burgundian queen. 

Bertha, the daughter of the Duke 
Bourcard and Regilinda, was at this time 
only thirteen or fourteen. The marriage 
was not celebrated till 921, — and let the 
reader remember that marriage, — though 
there was no Wedding March played at it, 
but many a wedding prayer said, — for the 
beginning of all happiness to Burgundy^ 
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Switzerland^ and Germany. Her husband, 
in the first ten years after their marriage, 
in alliance with Henry the Fowler of 
Germany, drove the Saracen and Hungarian 
nomad armies out of the Alps: and then 
Bertha set herself to efface the traces 
of their ravages ; building, everywhere 
through her territories, castles, monasteries, 
walled towns, and towers of refuge; 
restoring the town and church of Soleure 
in 930, of Moutiers in the Jura, in 932; 
in the same year endowing the canons 
of Amsoldingen at Thun, and then the 
church of Neuchatel ; finally, towards 
935, the church and convent of Zurich, 
of which her mother Regilinda became 
abbess in 949, and remained abbess till 
her death ; — the Queen Bertha herself 
residing chiefly near her, in a tower 
on Mont Albis. 

In 950 Bertha had to mourn the death 
of her son-in-law Lothaire, and the im- 
prisonment of her daughter Adelaide on 
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the Lake of Garda. But Otho the Greats 
of Germany, avenged Lothaire, drove 
Berenger out of Italy, and himself 
married Adelaide, reinstating Conrad of 
Burgundy on the throne of Burgundy and 
Switzerland : and then Bertha, strong at 
once under the protection of the king 
her son, and the emperor her son-in-law^ 
and with her mother beside her. Abbess 
of the Convent des Dames Nobles of 
Zurich, began her work of perfect bene- 
ficence to the whole of Switzerland. 

In the summer times, spinning from her 
distaff as she rode, she traversed — the 
legends say, with only a country guide to 
lead her horse, (when such a queen'a 
horse would need leading!) — ^allthe now 
peaceful fields of her wid^ dominion, 
from Jura to the Alps. My own notion 
is that an Anne-of-Geierstein-like maid of 
honour or two must have gleamed here 
and there up and down the hills beside 
her ; and a couple of old knights, perhaps^ 
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followed at their own pace. Howsoever, 
the queen verily did know her peasants, 
and their cottages and fields, from Zurich 
to Geneva, and ministered to them for full 
twelve years. 

In 962, her son Conrad gave authority 
almost monarchic, to her Abbey of 
Payerne, which could strike a coinage of 
its own. Not much after that time, her 
•cousin Ulrich, Bishop of Strasbourg, came 
to visit her; and with him and the king 
her son, she revisited all the religious 
institutions she had founded, and finally, 
with them both, consecrated the Church 
of Neuchatel to the Virgin. The Monas- 
tery of the Great St. Bernard was founded 
at the same time. 

I cannot find the year of her death, 
but her son Conrad died in 993, and was 
buried beside his mother at Payeme. 

And during the whole of the nth 
century, and more than half of the 12 th, 
the power of Bertha's institutions, and of 
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the Church generally, increased in Switzer- 
land; but gradually corrupted by its wealth 
of territory into a feudal hierarchy, against 
which, together with that of the nobles 
who were always at war with each other,. 
Duke Berthold IV., of Zashringen, under- 
took, in 1 178, the founding of Fribourg 
in Uchtland. 

The culminating point of the new city 
above the scarped rocks which border the 
Sarine (on the eastern bank ?) was occupied 
by the Chateau de Tyr (Tyrensis), ancient 
home of the Counts of that country, and 
cradle, it is believed, of the house of 
Thiers tein. Berthold called his new town 
Freyburg, as well as that which existed 
already in his states of Breisgau, because he 
granted it in effect the same liberties, the 
same franchises, and the same communal 
charter (Handfeste) which had been given 
to the other Fribourg. A territory of nine 
leagues in circumference was given to 
Fribourg in Uchtland, a piece which they 
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Still call " the old lands/' Part of the 
new colonists came from Breisgau, Black 
Forest people ; part from the Roman 
Pays de Vaud. The Germans lived in 
the valley, the others on the heights. 
Built on the confines of France and 
Germany, Fribourg served for the point 
of contact to two nations until then 
hostile; and the Handfeste of Fribourg 
served for a model to all the municipal 
constitutions of Switzerland. Still, at this 
day, the town is divided into two parts, 
and into two languages. 

This was in 1178. Twelve years later, 
Berthold V., the greatest and the best of 
the Dukes of Zashringen, made, of the 
village of Burgdorf in the Emmenthal, the 
town of Berthoud, the name given probably 
from his own; and then, in the year 1191, 
laid the foundations of the town of 
Berne. 

He chose for its site a spot in the royal 
domain, for he intended the new city to 
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be called the Imperial city; and the place 
he chose was near a manor which had 
served in the preceding century for occa- 
sional residence to the Rodolphian kings. 
It was a long high promontory, nearly an 
island, whose cliiF sides were washed by the 
Aar. The Duke of Zaehringen's Marshal, 
Cuno of Babenberg, received orders to sur- 
round with walls the little island on which 
stood the simple hamlet of Berne, now 
become the powerful city of Berne, praise- 
worthy at first in the democratic spirit of 
its bourgeois, and afterwards in its aris- 
tocracy, whose policy, at once elevated, 
firm, consistent, and ambitious, mingled 
itself in all the great affairs of the neigh- 
bouring countries, and became a true power, 
upon which the sovereigns of the first 
order had sometimes to count. 

Lastly, Berthold built the Castle of 
Thun, where the Aar issues out of its lake ; 
castle which, as may be seen at the present 
day, commanded the whole level plain, 
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opening to Berne, and the pass into the 
Oberland. 

Thus the three towns Fribourg, Berne, 
and Thun, form, at the close of the twelfth 
century, the triple fortress of the Dukes 
of Zaehringen, strengthened by a body of / 

burghers to whom the Dukes have granted 
privileges till then unknown ; this Ducal 
and Civic allied power asserting itself in 
entire command of Switzerland proper, 
against the Counts of Savoy in the south, 
the Burgundian princes in the, east, and 
the ecclesiastical power of Italy, vested in 
the Bishops of Sion, in the Valais, — thence 
extending from the mouth of the Rhone 
into the Pays de Vaud, and enthroned there 
at Payerne by the bequests of Queen Bertha. 
The monks of her royal abbey at Payerne, 
seeing that all the rights they possessed ^ 

over the Pays de Vaud were endangered 
by the existence of Fribourg, opposed the 
building of the Church of St. Nicholas 
there, asserting that the ground assigned 
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to it and its monastery belonged to the 
Abbey of Payerne. Berthold IV. was on 
the point of attacking the monks on their 
own rock when the nobles of the Vaud 
interfered, as mediators. 

Four of them — Ame, Count of Geneva, 
Vauthier of Blonay, Conrad of Estaveyer, 
and Rodolph of Montagny — compelled Ber- 
thold to ratify the privileges, and resign 
the lands, of the monks of Payerne, by 
a deed signed in 1178; the church and 
monastery of St. Nicholas being founded at 
Fribourg under their rule. And this con- 
stitution of Fribourg, whether the Dukes 
of Zashringen foresaw it or not, became 
the fecund germ of a new social order. 
The " Commune " was the origin of the 
" Canton," " and the beneficent aera of 
communal liberty served for acheminement 
to the constitutional liberties and legislative 
codes of modern society." 

Thus far M. GauUieur, from whose 
widow I leased my own chalet at Mornex, 
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and whose son I instructed, to the best of 
my power, in clearing land of useless stones 
on the slope of the Saleve, — under the ruins 
of the old Chateau de Savoie, the central 
castle, once, of all Savoy ; on the site of 
which, and summit of its conical hill- 
throne, seated himself, in his pleasure villa, 
all the summer long, my very dear friend 
and physician, old Dr. Gosse of Geneva; 
whose mountain garden, about three hundred 
feet above mine, was indeed enclosed by 
the remaining walls and angle towers of the 
Castle of Savoy, of which the Doctor had 
repaired the lowest tower so as to serve 
for a reservoir to the rain rushing down 
the steep garden slopes in storm, — and to 
let none of it be wasted afterwards in the 
golden Saleve sunshine. 

" C'etait une tour de guerre," said the 
Doctor to me triumphantly, as he first led 
me round the confines of his estate. " Voyez. 
C'etait une tour de guerre. J'en ai fait une 
bouteille !" 
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But that walk by the castle wall was 
long after the Mont Velan times of which 
I am now telling; — in returning to which, 
will the reader please note the homes- of 
the four Vaudois knights who stood for 
Queen Bertha's monastery : Ame of Geneva, 
Vauthier of Blonay, Conrad of Estaveyer, 
and Rodolph of Montagny ? 

Ame's castle of Geneva stood on the 
island, where the clock tower is now ; 
and has long been destroyed: of Estaveyer 
and Montagny I know nothing; but the 
Castle of Blonay still stands above Vevay, 
as Chillon still at the head of her lake; 
but the chateau of Blonay has been 
modified gradually into comfort of sweet 
habitation, the war towers of it sustaining 
timber-latticed walls, and crowned by 
pretty turrets and pinnacles in cheerful 
nobleness — trellised all with fruitage or 
climbing flowers ; its moats now all 
garden; its surrounding fields all lily and 
meadowsweet, with blue gleamings, it may 
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be of violet, it may be of gentian; its 
heritage of human life guarded still in the 
peacefully scattered village, or farmhouse, 
here and there half hidden in apple- 
blossom, or white with fallen cherry- 
blossom, as if with snow. 

I have already told how fond my father 
was of staying at the Trois Rois of Vevay, 
when I was up among the aiguilles of 
Chamouni. In later years, I acknowledged 
his better taste, and would contentedly stay 
with him at Vevay, as long as he liked, — 
myself always perfectly happy in the fields 
and on the hillsides round the Chateau 
Blonay. Also, my father and mother were 
quite able at any time to get up as far as 
Blonay themselves ; and usually walked so 
far with me when I was intent on the 
higher hills, — waiting, they, and our old 
servant, Lucy Tovey, (whom we took 
abroad with us sometimes that she might 
see the places we were always talking of,) 
until I had done my bit of drawing or 
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hammering, and we all went down together, 
through the vineyards, to four o'clock 
dinner ; then the evening was left free for 
me to study the Dent d'Oche and chains 
of crag declining southwards to Geneva, by 
sunset. 

Thus Vevay, year after year, became the 
most domestic of all our foreign homes. 
At Venice, my mother always thought the 
gondola would upset ; at Chamouni, my 
father, that I should fall into the Mer de 
Glace; at Pisa, he would ask me, "What 
shall I give the coachman ? " and at 
Florence, dispute the delightfiilness of 
Cimabue. But at Veva}, we were all of 
a mind. My father was professionally at 
home in the vineyards, — sentimentally in 
the Bosquet de Julie ; my mother liked 
apple orchards and narcissus meads as 
much as I did; and for me, there was 
the Dent du Midi, for eternal snow, 
in the distance ; the Rochers de Naye, 
for climbing, accessibly near; Chillon for 
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history and poetry ; and the lake, in the 
whole breadth of it from Lausanne to 
Meillerie, for Turnerian mist effects of 
morning, and Turnerian sunsets at evening; 
and moonlights, — as if the moon were 
one radiant glacier of frozen gold. Then 
if one wanted to go to Geneva for any- 
thing, there were little steamers, — no 
mortal would believe, now, how little; one 
used to be afraid an extra basket of apples 
would be too much for them, when the 
pier was full of market people. They 
called at all the places along the north 
shore, mostly for country folks; and often 
their little cabins were quite empty. 
English people thought the lake of Geneva 
too dull, if they had ever more than an 
hour of it. 

It chanced so, one day, when we were 
going from Vevay to Geneva. It was hot on 
the deck, and we all went down into the 
little cabin, which the waves from the 
paddle wheels rushed past the windows of. 
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in lovely wild masses of green and silver. 
There was no one in the cabin but 
ourselves (that is to say, papa, mamma, old 
Anne, and me), and a family whom we 
supposed, rightly, to be American, of the 
best sort. A mother with three daughters, 
and her son, — ^he in charge of them all, 
perhaps of five or six and twenty; his 
sisters younger; the mother just old 
enough to be their mother; all of them 
quietly and gracefully cheerful. There was 
the cabin table between us, covered with 
the usual Swiss news about nothing, and 
an old caricature book or two. The 
waves went on rushing by ; neither of 
the groups talked, but I noticed that from 
time to time the young American cast 
somewhat keen, though entirely courteous, 
looks of scrutiny at my father and mother. 
In a few minutes after I had begun 
to notice these looks, he rose, with the 
sweetest quiet smile I ever saw on any 
fiice (unless, perhaps, a nun's, when she 
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has some grave kindness to do), crossed 
to our side of the cabin, and addressing 
himself to my father, said, with a true 
expression of great gladness, and of frank 
trust that his joy would be understood, 
that he knew who we were, was most 
thankful to have met us, and that he 
prayed permission to introduce his mother 
and sisters to us. 

The bright eyes, the melodious voice, 
the perfect manner, the simple, but acutely 
flattering, words, won my father in an 
instant. The New Englander sat down 
beside us, his mother and sisters seeming 
at once also to change the steamer's cabin 
into a reception room in their own home. 
The rest of the time till we reached 
Geneva passed too quickly ; we arranged 
to meet in a day or two again, at St. 
Martin's. 

And thus I became possessed of my 
second friend, after Dr. John Brown ; and of 
my first real tutor, Charles Eliot Norton. 
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